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' F. P. A. Luncheons 
The list of dates of the 1925-26 series of 
luncheons in New York is as follows: Novem- 
j ber 7 and 21, December 5 and 19, January 9 
) and 23, February 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, 
and April 10. ’e 
rs The subject for discussion on November 7 i. 
m- will be the UNITED STATEs OF Europe. Speak- 
n- ers: COUNT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI and Dr. 
CHRISTIAN L, LANGE. 
nt 
of THE WILL TO PEACE 
as HE will to peace is steadily, though if not on the actual texts, of general arbi- 
at - slowly, gaining strength in Europe. tration treaties between Germany and her 
ue Progress at Locarno during the past two neighbors: Belgium, France, Poland and 
ice weeks is significantly symptomatic of the Czechoslovakia. These treaties, provid- 
weakening of the hitherto prevailing war ing for arbitration or conciliatory settle- 
ry psychology. Responsible statesmen every- ment of all disputes, would preclude the 
in where except in Russia recognize the im- possibility of war altogether except in case 
1a. perative need of the organization of Eu- of war authorized by the League of Na- 
— rope on the basis of agreement and mu- tions against a convicted aggressor state. 
te., tual consent. The Third Internationale, The extremely difficult point as to whether 
-_ hopeful of new capitalistic wars which France is to be permitted to guarantee 
would still further weaken bourgeois civ- these arbitration treaties in the East may 
26. ilization, is energetically but apparently be compromised by accepting the point of 
and vainly sabotaging these current efforts at view that the League and not any single 
and European reconciliation. power must determine who, in any given 
ana nat case, except perhaps that of flagrant at- 
wi . . tack, is the aggressor. 
tate Unless the news dispatches prove ulti- There of course remains the danger 
- mately to have been wildly optimistic, 4 that agreements reached in the friendly 
itor negotiations at Locarno will be a and informal atmosphere of Locarno will 
wn The following ——- _ ry he aang be repudiated by one or more of the na- 
achievements, though all of them may not tional parliaments in the heat of the bit- 
™ be immediately ratified: ter partisan debate which is certain to fol- 
1. Agreement by France and Germany joy in some of the countries. But even 
for a mutual non-aggression pact in the uch an eventuality would not destroy the 
—_ Rhineland, this agreement to be guar- gains of the past two weeks “ 
of anteed by both Britain and Italy. gens - 
2. Germany’s entrance into the League Britain and the Sixth Assembly 
"a of Nations at a special session of the As- The Sixth Assembly of the League was 
ane sembly to be called within the next few both disappointing and encouraging. Su- 
— months. Germany will be assured of a_ perficially its achievements were minor or 
lers permanent seat on the Council. Moreover, negative. The attitude of Great Britain, 
%. there is to be a gentlemen’s agreement despite the presence of Lord Cecil as the 
are to support interpretation or amendment head of the delegation after Austen Cham- 
ra of Articles X. and XVI. of the Covenant so_ berlain left, was discouraging in the ex- 
aor as to take cognizance of Germany’s pecu- treme. On almost every occasion the Brit- 
an! liar military position due to her disarma-_ ish found reasons for not favoring affirm- 
ner ment under the terms of the Treaty of ative action. It was thus with the pro- 
rect Versailles. Whether a similar provision posal to ask the Council to make prelim- 
- will be made in reference to the economic inary plans immediately for a technical 
7 sanctions of the Covenant is doubtful. survey looking towards an eventual dis- 
of Likewise, Germany’s suggestion that she armament conference. They opposed 
fe be made a mandatory for some of her plans for an international economic con- 
, former colonies is receiving more favor- ference under the auspices of the League. 
- able consideration than was expected. They sought to minimize the importance 
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3. Agreement on the major principles, 


of arbitration and to exalt the procedure 
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of political or diplomatic settlement. In 
short, they seized nearly every opportu- 
nity to explain why the League for this 
reason or that should remain quiescent. 

It is encouraging that this policy of 
negation found little support. Led by 
France, most of the states fought it. Be- 
fore the end of the Assembly this op- 
position became so evident that the Brit- 
ish were isolated and put on the de- 
fensive to a humiliating degree. The 
League again, somewhat as in the case of 
Corfu and Italy, became a great interna- 
tional forum at which the moral sense of 
the world made itself unmistakably felt. 
To a degree unthinkable under the old 
diplomatic procedure the small states were 
able to express with impunity and com- 
plete frankness their opinion of Britain’s 
policy. They reaffirmed with every evi- 
dence of sincerity their faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Protocol: security, 
arbitration, disarmament. It was a whole- 
some and refreshing spectacle. The League 
is more firmly intrenched in the confidence 
of the great majority of states than ever 
before. It has decisively demonstrated 
that it has become an essential and inte- 
gral part of the world’s international ma- 
chinery. 


The French Debt Settlement 


fb larger results of Caillaux’s visit 
are not yet apparent. The single tangi- 
ble result is the five-year ad interim pro- 
posal made by the American Debt Com- 
mission. This is that France pay an- 
nual instalments of $40,000,000 as 
full current interest during five years 
on the total consotidated debt of about 
$4,200,000,000 owed to the United States 
Government. Since France has _ been 
paying $20,000,000 annually on _  ac- 
count of war supplies purchased from 
the United States at the end of the war, 
she would under the terms of the sug- 
gested temporary settlement be required 
to pay only $20,000,000 additional annu- 
ally. This amount is almost negligible as 
an annual interest charge of less than 1 
per cent on obligations totalling more 
than $4,000,000,000. Obviously, therefore, 
the suggestion is, from the point of view 
of the United States, extremely liberal. 
Moreover, it has the evident advantages 
of giving ample opportunity for further 
study of French capacity to pay in the 
light of developments in both France and 
Germany during the next few years. 

It is uncertain, however, whether the 
agreement will be ratified either by Con- 
gress or by the French Parliament. The 
arguments against its acceptance here are 
well known. Less clearly understood, how- 
ever, are the considerations which may 
induce the French Government to refuse 
its assent. The chief of these would be 
the feeling that the agreement settles 
nothing. Precisely as in the case of Ger- 
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many prior to the Dawes Plan, it will be 
argued that the French task of balancing 
the budget and stabilizing the currency 
are made more difficult if not insoluble by 
the continuance of uncertainty as to 
France’s total foreign obligations. This 
is all the more true since a final settlement 
with Great Britain will now probably be 
postponed also. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


The following are a few of the striking 
sentences in President Coolidge’s remark- 
able address before the American Legion 
Convention in Omaha, October 6: 

War in its very essence means destruction. 

. . Modern warfare becomes more and more 
to mean utter loss, destruction, and desolation 
of the best that there is of any people, its 
valiant youth and its accumulated treasure. 

The country can rest assured that if security 
lies in military force, it was never so secure 
before in all its history. ... In spite of all 
the arguments in favor of great military 
forces, no nation ever had an army large 
enough to guarantee it against attack in time 
of peace or to insure its victory in time of 
war. No nation ever will. Peace and security 
are more likely to result from fair and honor- 
able dealings, and mutual agreements for a 
limitation of armaments among nations, than 
by any attempt at competition in squadrons 
and battalions. ... Whenever the military 
power starts dictating to the civil authority, 
by whatsoever means adopted, the liberties 
of the country are beginning to end. 

. .. There is little defense which can be made 

of a system which puts some men in the ranks 

on very small pay and leaves others undis- 
turbed to reap very large profits. ... 

But it will always be impossible to harmon- 
ize justice and war. . . . One of the most natu- 
ral of reactions during the war was intolerance. 
. . . There should be an intellectual demobiliz- 
ation as well as a military demobilization. ... 

Progress depends very largely on the en- 
couragement of variety. ... Whether one 
traces his Americanism back three centuries 
to the Mayflower or three years to the steer- 
age is not half so important as whether his 
Americanism of today is real and genuine. 
No matter by what various crafts we came 
here, we are all now in the same boat... . 

Among citizens honestly devoted to the 
maintenance of that standard there need be 
small concern about differences of individual 
opinion in other regards. Granting first the 
essentials of loyalty to our country and to our 
fundamental institutions, we may not only 
overlook but we may encourage differences of 
opinion as to other things. ...I recognize 
the full and complete necessity of 100 per cent 
Americanism, but 100 per cent Americanism 
may be made up of many various elements. 

But the problem which we have to solve is 
how to make America first. It cannot be done 
by the cultivation of national bigotry, arro- 
gance, or selfishness. .. . We can make little 
contribution to the welfare of humanity on the 
theory that we are a superior people and all 
others are an inferior people. We o not need 
to be too loud in the assertion of our own 
righteousness. ... We must make our su- 
preme commitment to the everlasting spiritual 
forces of life. We must mobilize the conscience 
of mankind. 





The French Debt Problem, by Harold G. 
Moulton and Cleona Lewis; Macmillan, 
New York, 1925. The most exhaustive 
and useful analysis available. 
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